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THE OFFICIAL FAULT-FINDER 

BY AGNES REPPLIER 



If the fault-finder, like death, has all seasons for his own, 
he reaps, like death, a double harvest in these dark days of 
warfare and calamity. Whenever great emergencies have to 
be met and conquered, whenever the hard task of governing 
grows insuperably difficult, whenever men are called on to do 
their utmost for the safety of their endangered homes, or for 
the needs of their suffering fellow-creatures, the fault-finder 
— full of ingenious casuistry and the darkest doubts — dispenses 
blame with royal prodigality. He sets himself the congenial 
task of paralyzing energy, chilling enthusiasm, and dimming 
the glory of endeavor. 

It is hardly worth while to dwell upon Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
who, in this weak age of compromise, stands gloriously alone, the 
one living man who finds fault impartially with everything and 
everybody. He does not stoop to pick and choose. He does 
not potter weakly over exceptions. He records at intervals 
his simple and sincere conviction that the world holds upward 
of two billion fools, and one true seer. He has the natural 
scorn of the man of words for the man of deeds, of the man 
who is care-free for the man who is burdened with responsi- 
bility, of the man who is safe for the man who is in peril, of the 
man who lives for himself for the man who dies for his country. 
His impartiality does him credit. It used to hurt our feelings 
when he gave us to understand that he loathed and despised 
Americans more than he loathed and despised other nations; 
but we are slowly creeping back to self-esteem. If we are only 
part of a loathsome and despicable universe, we must put up 
with our share of shame. When Mr. Shaw consents to die, it 
will matter little where he goes. His aversion to heaven and 
to hell will be too well balanced to permit a choice. 

It is hardly to be expected that lesser fault-finders should 
bear comparison with this great master of the art; or that a 
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country which is at peace should be blamed as generously as 
a country which is fighting for its life. We have fought for our 
life in our day, and we know that there was then no lack of 
snapping at our heels. Now that the only part we play is that 
of the philanthropist, now that the only task we set ourselves 
is to feed the hungry, and clothe the naked, and nurse the 
wounded, shrill protests against our benevolence are heard on 
every side. Pacificists warn us that we are encouraging war; 
economists warn us that we are sending to Europe the help 
which is needed at home; socialists warn us that every cent 
we save, and every stitch we sew, is an injury to some working- 
man or to some working-woman at our doors. 

One agitated correspondent writes to the Survey that na- 
tions would be less ready to fight if they did not rely on the 
Red Cross Society to help and succor their wounded; that 
"men who deliberately go to war should be prepared to meet 
its consequences without depending on outside aid," and that 
"such aid should be denied them by all lovers of peace." It does 
not seem to occur to this kind-hearted lady that governments 
do not always "deliberately go to war." Sometimes the war 
comes to them, and in a fashion that can no more be denied 
than can the proverbial wolf when it knocks unbidden at the 
door. Neither does she pause to consider that the men who, 
whether for love of conquest or to save the State, declare war, 
are not the men who lie shattered in the trenches, and whom 
she would have us abandon in their agony. 

Other and no less determined fault-finders anathematize 
their fellow-citizens who — because of reduced incomes or in- 
creased charities — see fit to moderate their expenses. Saving 
is a sin which ranks next to spending. If a rich man gives a 
ball with his usual lavish expenditure, somebody calculates 
the number of Belgian babies he has starved by not applying 
that money to their needs. If, as a matter of taste, he for- 
bears to flaunt his wealth before a community which is heavy- 
hearted with the thought of homeless thousands, somebody 
else calculates the number of florists, and caterers, and pro- 
vision-dealers, and wine merchants whom he has robbed by 
false economy, and asks with bitterness how these people and 
their dependents are expected to live through the winter? If, 
as an honest man, he comes to the conclusion that he is not 
warranted in keeping three footmen and two chauffeurs while 
wounded soldiers die for want of hospital supplies, a third some- 
body, no less indignant, wants to know if footmen's wives 
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and chauffeurs' children are to pay the penalty for such ca- 
pricious benevolence? And all these somebodies wax eloquent 
in sympathetic newspapers over their neighbor's inevitable 
derelictions. 

Meanwhile it occurs to subtle minds that humanity breeds 
partisanship, that courage makes fighting possible, that patri- 
otism is an incentive to war. We are told that knitting scarfs 
and sweaters for soldiers is an overt offense against neutrality. 
It implies that we are concerned with the comfort of French, 
or English, or German fighting-men; whereas, to be strictly 
neutral, we should seem equally indifferent to all. The state 
of mind which is recommended is one of absolute blankness. 

Vacant heart, and hand, and eye. 

We are solemnly warned that Boy Scouts and Cadet Corps 
"hold grave menace for the future"; that if we permit Amer- 
ican lads to be imbued with the love of America, rather than 
with an impartial love for "comrades and brothers all over 
the world," they will end by fighting for their country if she 
be imperiled, — a possibility too painful for consideration. Even 
flag drills carry their share of danger. If children are taught 
to honor one flag more than another, they may some day deem 
it a duty to defend this flag against others, — a point of view 
which is, or should be, "unthinkable." 

"Many men, many minds." In Germany the man whose 
mind runs counter to the existing order of things is clapped 
into prison, and no more is heard from him. In England and 
in the United States he is permitted to say his say. We are 
a little like the big ranchman who let his mother beat him; — 
"It doesn't hurt me, and it amuses her." 

Agnes Repplier. 



